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by a general effort of good will. On the other hand, 
the legacy of the war will be endless rancor, hatred, 
reprisal, and savagery. When it shall be understood 
that, in spite of governments and parliaments, the war 
has been, in large part, excited by maneuvers of an in- 
ternational band of the dealers in military supplies and 
by their all-powerful newspapers ; when it shall be thor- 
oughly comprehended that these dealers and these news- 
papers have played with rumors of war as with a scare- 
crow for the purpose of keeping up a general condition 
of disquiet favorable to their sinister operations, then, 
too late, alas ! there will be a revulsion of public opinion 
to sustain finally those men, like our friends, who have 
urged arbitration rather than war and conciliation 
rather than arbitration. 

. . . More than ever our motto, "Pro patria per 
orbis concordiam," will be that of every good patriot 
who wishes to develop the internal prosperity of his 
country through friendly foreign relations. . . . 

. . . Above all, beware of offering aid to Europe 
in a spirit of opportunism rather than of high prin- 
ciple. Especially do not try to take advantage of 
some circumstances in order to urge a lame and ephem- 
eral peace. Public opinion will be bitterly divided if 
the war is brought to an end merely by lassitude and a 
desire for comfort. Public opinion will accept only a 
peace inspired with high ideals, without needless humil- 
iation for the conquered, and equally without sacrifice 
of any principles which have brought together the anti- 
German coalition. 

The war itself, however atrocious it has been and 
still may be, will have been only a commencement — the 
beginning of continual wars into which the new world 
will be drawn — if we do not leave the desire of life and 
the means of living to Germany, conquered but still 
alive. It is possible to conquer and to exterminate 
armies; but it is not possible to exterminate a nation of 
70,000,000 people. It will then be necessary to make 
a place for Germany which will permit the exercise of 
her fecund activity in the struggle of universal compe- 
tition. If we yield to the temptation to make an end 
of German competition, we shall neither end the com- 
petition nor shall we end war. 

Por years I have repeated this to our English friends 
who were intoxicated with the theories of Chamberlain. 
I see without surprise, but with sorrow, that serious 
journals of London and Paris spread before the eyes of 
their readers the absurd idea that this war will kill Ger- 
man foreign commerce, while the English and French 
production will be enriched without a rival, and conse- 
quently without effort. Place should be made for Ger- 
many from Berlin to Vienna in the organization of a 
general European confederation which will give full 
satisfaction to Italy at Trieste, will install the Turkish 
government in Asia, will bring about an agreement be- 
tween the Christian Balkan States, and give the free 
disposal of their destinies to Poland, Denmark, Finland, 
Hungary, Eumania, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

In this manner the worst problems on which the gen- 
eral peace depends would be solved, and with these prob- 
lems that of armaments, which it would no longer be 
dangerous nor humiliating to reduce if the general re- 
duction, extending even to Japan and seconded by all 



the republics of the New World, were agreed to by all. 
Certainly such an agreement would be difficult to de- 
velop; it would terrify the diplomats, but outside of 
such an agreement I see in perspective nothing but per- 
petual war, internal revolution, and general ruin. 

Paris, September 18, 1914. 

. . . In the cuttings from the American papers 
which you have sent me I have read with great dis- 
quietude an article which says that, after all, the United 
States "will be the beneficiary of the European war." 
This article claims that the United States may profit 
very easily by this war to take away from Germany her 
commerce in the three Americas, etc. It is a danger- 
ous form of reasoning, which, however, is not new. . . . 
The truth is that the xlmericans evidently gain in the 
war, but they lose more. Europe is something else to 
them than a market over which to dispute ; she is a res- 
ervoir of experiences, good and bad, but of experiences 
which you cannot do without. To wish for the contin- 
uation of the war in Europe, or even to take sides with 
it as a sort of half evil, is for the Americans a crime, 
a sort of suicide ; that would be to applaud the destruc- 
tion of models which civilization seems to have collected 
for your edification and for your development. Later 
the United States can do without many of these lessons 
which she learns from Europe ; but she will always have 
need of the inspiration of the masterpieces of our civil- 
ization. It is only a barbarous reasoning which allows 
one to see in the European war profit for the United 
States ; it is a loss, a mourning, a shame for the whole 
world, and particularly for the free countries which are 
the guides of other peoples and which can only fulfill 
their mission in times of peace. 

I have often heard the profits of war discussed. The 
undertakers of impressive funeral services can also con- 
gratulate themselves over catastrophes. A railroad 
accident which puts an entire country in mourning can 
enrich them. The most murderous battles bring profit 
in the final reckoning to somebody, if it is only to the 
jackals and the crows; but it is the whole of a country, 
and for the United States it is the whole world, which 
must be considered, and the more the whole world pros- 
pers the more will the United States find friends, col- 
laborators, and clients. The more the world is troubled, 
on the contrary, the more commerce and general activi- 
ties will suffer from it, without mention of the develop- 
ment of instruction and of the progress of human 
thought, which will be paralyzed. . . . 



Love of Enemies. 

(Translated from Voelkerfriede.) 

"Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies." (Matthew V : 43-44.) 

It often seems as if this word of our Lord had today 
lost its significance. It is a sad fact that even among 
those who bear Christ's name, and who know that His 
chief command was, "Love one another," we find far 
more hatred of enemies than love of neighbors. 

May Jesus be supposed to have conceived the precept 
to love one's enemies in so narrow a sense that he meant 
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thereby only the enemies that we meet in private life in 
our daily intercourse with men ? I believe that we must 
also apply the command to national life, if we rightly 
comprehend the Christ spirit. Even if it were not pos- 
sible now for Christians to cherish love and good' will 
for the enemies who are afflicting us so sorely, we must 
in the name of Christianity and humanity protest 
against the systematic breeding of hate against the 
enemy. To hate is never Christlike, and it is revolting 
to see in papers that call themselves "Christian" or 
"moral" the hatred which we Germans are now forced 
to have against England termed a "holy hatred." . . . 

But can war and Christianity in general be joined to- 
gether? Are they not rather two antitheses, than which 
no sharper can be conceived ? The church has occupied 
itself too little with this question. It has accepted 
war as a law of nature, or, as the Stuttgarter Ev. Ge- 
meindeblatt of August 30 states it, "a part of the divine 
World order." This "journal continues: "We know that, 
as all things come from God, so also does war." 

Would God, who is everlasting love, require His chil- 
dren on opposing sides to butcher one another thus 
horribly? This cannot be the will of the righteous 
Father in heaven. It is rather the will of man which 
is responsible for the bringing on or the preventing of 
war. If all who believe in the progress of humanity 
would rise, and in the name of love and humanity pro- 
test against such a barbarity as war in the twentieth 
century, then it would of itself become impossible, and 
much blood and many tears be spared. 

What would Christ say, if He came today to a battle- 
field, and saw the nameless woe? I think he would 
pronounce His "woe," and weep as He once wept over 
Jerusalem. He wished to bring the kingdom of God 
on earth, and He has given men the lofty task of work- 
ing for the coming of this kingdom — but men have 
made this earth a hell ! mankind, when will you re- 
member your divine nature ? 

We hope, however, in spite of everything, that when 
the horror of the war is past, the eyes of the nations 
will be opened, and that they will then say to them- 
selves: "We are not here to hate, but to love one an- 
other.*' Hate must disappear, and reconciliation of the 
peoples be brought about. We beseech all those who 
today already recognize this truth to labor with us for 
the high blessing of international peace. It is a hard 
conflict, but those who enter it have the joyful con- 
sciousness that their warfare is not in vain — that their 
children or their children's children may perhaps one 
day reap the harvest. 

Through night to light! Through conflict to vie- 
today! — G. IT. in Voelkerfriede. 



"In the Vanguard." 

A Plat About a "Heeo of the Durable." 

By Bev. Teitins Van Dyke. 

In the Academy of Music, presented to the citizens of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, by Edward H. E. Lyman, 
the Northampton Players opened their third season on 
the 12th of October, with Katrina Trask's "In the 
Vanguard." 

The house was full and the audience enthusiastic 
over the first public performance of this peace play. 



When the curtain fell President Burton, of Smith Col- 
lege, came on the stage and expressed the thanks of the 
audience to Mrs. Trask for "the beauty and depth of 
her message." 

Mrs. Trask is the avowed protagonist of peace and 
the equally determined enemy of war. But she does not 
simply praise and denounce. She introduces various 
characters to represent varying opinions, and one by one 
she disposes of the arguments in favor of war. Finally 
the reasonableness of peace alone is left triumphant. 
War sheared of its splendor lies illogical, hideous in all 
its naked reality. 

The basis of the play which leads one to this sane, 
reasonable conviction, is simple. 

Elsa and Philip Gordon, the hero and heroine, are 
lovers. War has been declared against a neighboring 
nation, and the little village in which the first scene of 
the play is laid is all agog with the excitement of troops 
preparing to leave. Philip has not volunteered, but is 
to enter on his career as a lawyer. Elsa is sad because 
she longs for "a man of valor, a doer of deeds, a hero." 

Then her surprise comes. Philip enlists. In com- 
mon with the other men, he feels the call of this right- 
eous war. 

Mrs. Trask presents to us three scenes in that war. 

The first is a house in the enemy's country where 
Philip and other officers are stationed. A room once 
dainty and beautiful is disclosed in confusion. The 
officers are playing cards, and shout for beer. The 
daughter of the house, whose mother lies dying up- 
stairs, enters, trembling, to serve them. One of the 
soldiers will have a kiss. There is a scuffle, and Philip 
stands over the soldier. The prostrate man protests: 
"I was only taking the rights of war." Over Philip 
sweeps a wave of indignation and fierce revulsion, and 
he denounces in bitter terms "the rights" of brute 
force. 

In the second scene of the war the heart of Philip is 
broken by the ghastly inconsistencies of fighting. It is 
no sentimental outburst. It is a conviction that domi- 
nates the whole man. Philip spends the night on the 
edge of the battlefield with a dying soldier of the 
enemy. There his eyes are opened to see beyond the 
pomp and splendor of war into the eternal verities be- 
yond. Philip sees himself a plain murderer slaying by 
avowed intent. If the unity of the army be true, says 
the dying enemy, each soldier is responsible for its acts. 
"I spent the whole night once," he sobs, "trying to save 
a poor wretch for his family ; and yet I have blown to 
bits ninety-five thousand of my fellow-men- — and never 
thought about it!" . . . "If you and I each hon- 
estly thought we were morally right, then it was a 
matter for arbitration, not for murder." In that awful 
vigil Philip is changed. The enemy dies at early dawn 
with the words "universal brotherhood" upon his lips, 
and Philip returns to camp to refuse his commission as 
captain and to leave the war at the end of his term of 
enlistment. 

The third scene of the war shows us Philip before his 
general. He refuses promotion and resigns his com- 
mission. Amidst the taunts of his fellow-officers he 
stands immovable. 

When he returns home, the very boys in the street 
deride him. The rector is formal and cold. His father 
and mother do not even wish to understand One man 



